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oe friendship between France and Yugoslavia has a long 
tradition. For Frenchmen over forty eyars of age the stories 

of the fraternity of Serbian and French soldiers during the First 
World War are childhood memories; the identical struggles of the 
Yugoslav partisans and of the French ,,maquis“ are memories of 
our own time; and our policies are still striving for identical aims. 


These recurring manifestations of our friendship are not 


accidental or the result of accidental meetings. They express the 
constant identity of our interests and strivings. 

This identity of interest is to be found in the fact that we 
do not approve of anybody’s hegemony in Europe, that we are 
threatened by those who might resort to a policy of hegemony, 

_ because we both have experienced the horrors of war and the bur- 

' dens of the armament race. We are equally resolved to defend our 
independence and to support every action likely to strengthen our 
security and lead to permanent peace. 

I became convinced of this resoluteness of the Yugoslavs to 
defend their national independence and to seize every chance to 
contribute to peace when I visited Yugoslavia in 1950 as the first 
French deputy after the 1948 crisis. And I was happy to find the 
same spirit prevailing among the Yugoslavs when I again found 
myself in Belgrade in 1956. However, the progress of time has 
given a new imprint as well as new contents to our old friendship. 
The world around us is changing: we were twice united in resi- 
stance against what was the greatest danger of hegemony — the 
German threat. When in 1950 it appeared that another Continental 
_power was displaying a wish to expand its hegemony, we, natu- 

| rally, again shared the resoluteness to oppose such a tendency. 
Therefore, no one can be surprised by the fact that — when the 
methods which seemed to be a threat to us were given up — we 
were the first to recognize the reality of the changes In the East, 
the first to rejoice at that and to acknowledge such changes. Our 
experience teaches us that no balance of power in Europe can be 
set up without the participation of all European countries, parti- 

| cularly the East European countries and the Soviet Union. We 
want a complete Europe, because we are all aware that an incomplete 
Europe cannot provide security, nor can it be in equilibrium. 


i This identity of the French and- Yugoslay policy in as far 
as their chief aims are concerned makes it necessary for our two 
countries to establish special ties. The stronger our ties become and 
the stronger we ourselves become, the more successful we shall be 

_in propagating the general conceptions of equilibrium in the world. 
Economic and trade relations between Yugoslavia and France 
-are already well developed, but they must be still further expan- 
ded. France’s participation in Yugoslavia’s fairs and other exhibi- 

tions must be increased and our technicians could play a signifi- 
cant role in the development of the natural resources of Yugo- 
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slavia. After all, the study of French culture is an old tradition 
in Yugoslavia. Our Yugoslav friends are aware that by encoura- 
ging such a study they spread the knowledge of one of the world 
cultures which will not bring threats of hegemony — either poli- 
tical or economic. The French themselves want other people to get 
acquainted with their civilization, but they do not want to estabilish 
French domination through that civilization. 

In France the knowledge of the Yugoslav peoples must be 
developed so as to enrich the culture of France itself. The recent 
introduction of Serbo-Creat studies in French universites, and the 
success achieved by Yugoslav exhibitions in France were a marked 
step ahead in that direction. 

We are aware of the great efforts Yugoslavia has to make 
in her socialist development, but, looking backward, the culture of 
France is not only a culture of luxury; it is not restricted only to 
literary achievements: it is the culture of scientific and technolo- 
gical advances. Paris, therefore, would be glad to see the erection 
of a Yugoslav pavilion in its Students City, where it receives stu- 
dents from every country, for such a pavilion would symbolize the 
friendship of the two nations. 

In the present period, we must strengthen our cooperation 
to the extent allowed by the identity of our views. We consider it 
necessary to encourage the great changes in the East. Since I per- 
sonally witnessed the courage with which the Yugoslays opposed 
the Stalinist intentions in 1950, I today greet the political courage 
and wisdom with which Yugoslavia helps and supports the new 
course of developments in the East. By approving the deep changes 
occuiring there the Yugoslavs do not intend to back up any camp. 
What they do wish is to work for a world where — through a 
confidence gradually achieved — there will be no opposing camps 
ad who can blame them for that? 

We have survived the cold war, but we were nevere parties 
in that war. Now we want to work for better days. We consider 
that disarmament is not a utopia; we want to see it realized. 

It was in this spirit that a month ago we asked the French. 
parliamentarians to form a Franco- Yugoslav Friendship Society, 
which was done in less than fifteen days thus attracting a great deal 
of attention of the French public. 

The identity of our political views will increase the impor-’ 
tance of Marshal Tito’s visit to France, for that will not be an 
ordinary visit of protocol paid by one head of State to another. 
For France, which will then welcome one of the great heroes of 
the Second World War, that visit will not be only a sign of past 
friendship; and France, which knew how to resist, will revive on 


that occasion the memories of our joint struggle and to coordi- 
nate the two countries’? present and future efforts. In that way, 
Marshal Tito’s visit to Paris will not be merely the visit of a war 
comrade, but the visit of a friend in peace. 
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Opinions on current problems 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION SESSION 
IN DUBROVNIK 


Vladimir SIMIC 


2 VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


wing to the structure of the internal organization of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, the Council is its managing 
organ. The Executive Committee (composed of 9 members), 
in addition to its administrative duties, is authorized to submit 
different proposals which are considered by the Council. The Co- 
uncil itself determines the budget and controls the financial mat- 
ters of the Union; elects the Union’s President and. Secretary Ge- 
neral, nominates candidates for Executive Committee members. and 
determines the time, place, duration and agenda of the annual con- 
ferences of the Union.'On the whole, these were the chief matters 
which the Council considered this year at its meeting held in Du- 
brovnik (from April 3 to 8). However, it had also on its agenda 
several proposals of the Executive Council and a motion by the 
Soviet Inter-Parliamentary group; This Soviet motion raised the 
question of the measures to be taken to implement the resolution 
On international security and disarmament adopted by the Union 
at its conference in Helsinki in 1955. Other matters discussed were: 
the universality of the Union and its consequences, the aims and 
methods of inquiry about the different types of parliaments exi- 
sting in the world, the stabilization of raw material prices, and the 
development of the countzies and territories of Asia and Africa in 
the political, economic and cultural fields. 


In order to consider all these questions, which affect the 
political and social life of and the relations within the international 
community, seven different commissions were formed. These com- 
missions and the Council in plenary worked for five days intensi- 
'vely, This was admitted publicly both by the Presidency and the 
Bureau of the Union. The Yugoslav inter-parliamentary group was 
represented at this meeting by an adequate number of delegates, 
which was not the case at earlier meetings, and thus was able to 
take part in the work of all commissions. 


The Inter-Parliamentary Union has been for some time already 
undergoing considerable changes. In the last three years the num- 
ber of member states rose from 34 to 47. This was not accidental, 
but was the result of the changes occurred in the international si- 
tuation during the same period. And nothing is more praiseworthy 
‘than the fact that the reality of international relations came to 
expression in this organization which is composed of the political 
representatives of the different parliaments of the world. The con- 
viction has been strengthened that direct contacts between repre- 
sentatives of different countries, particularly those with different 
social and political systems, are of great importance, and that is 
precisely what the Inter-Parliamentary Union always sought to pro- 
mote. For decades already the Union has been a forum where va- 
rious international problems of general interests could be discussed 
in a free and democratic manner. Thanks to such work and pro- 
cedure, a whole series of appeals and resolutions, often on impor- 
tant and controversial issues, have been adopted unanimously. The 
_ Union sets an example of international cooperation, and shows 
that results can be achieved if its methods of work are adopted 
in the international field, with these methods work in the Union 


treversial and complex problems were evaded — not with the 
aim of disregarding them completely, but of creating better con~ 
ditions for their consideration through the unanimous settlement 
of less complicated issues which would thus lay the material and 
political basis for the settlement of more important questions. The 
Union’s experience of more than half a century shows that such 
“methods are useful. Two other things which contribute to the 
success of its work are: the democratic equality of the rights and 
duties of all its members and the world public opinion as an im- 


progressed, it is true, along the line of the least resistance. Con- - 


portant political factor through which the Union, seeks to make 
its influence felt. The Union exerts a moral and political influence 
by setting examples showing that results can be achieved, and not 
by adopting concrete settlement; for in international relations, just 
as in international law, what is important is not only tho way in 
which a problem is settled, but also how and in what manner its 
settlement was reached. 


Much space would be required to describe the work done 
in all the commissions and in the plenary meetings of the Council 
in Dubrovnik. Ten draft resolutions were subrnitted on the above 
mentioned questions, and some other problems will be subjected to 
further study and investigation. Two sub-committees were formed 
to prepare the necessary material for discussion. The agenda of the 
Union’s annual conference, which will be held in Bangkok, was 
drawn up. This agenda includes many items and it was decided 
that the conference should last no less then eight days. However, 
the best illustration of the work done is the fact that a draft re- 
solution on one of the key problems of international relations — 
disarmament was adopted unanimously. 


There were two draft resolutions on this question, one sub- 
mitted by the Soviet delegation, the other by the British dele- 
gation. The difference between these two resolutions was identical 
with the differences now displayed at the meeting of the Disar- 
amament Sub-Committee in London. The Soviet delegation emp- 
hasized the need to appeal to all parliments to work for the con- 
clusion as soon as possible, of an agreement on the limitation of 
conventional armaments and armed forces as well as for the ini- 
tiation of steps likely to decrease armament expenditures ; thus the 
question of the responsibility of parliments in the solving of the 
disarmament problem should de discussed at the conference in 
Bangkok. The British proposal especially stressed the necessity to 
take messures which would lead to the creation of an atmosphere 
of confidence and to a plan of disarmement which would provide 
for adequate guarantees. In addition to demands for a reduction 
of all types of conventional armaments in all States, it was also 
demanded that the experiments on atomic bomb blasts be restricted, 
and all mass destruction weapons subsequently banned, and that an 
effective system of international control and inspection be set up. 
The adopted draft resolution reproduces these two proposals almost 
in their entirety, so that no essential idea of either of them was 
neglected. 


Apart from this, it was decided that the members of the 
Disarmament Commission should meet again in September, just 
before the Bangkok conference, to exchange their views which is 
essential for a more thorough study of the matter. This decision 
represents in fact the. second part of the draft resolution, and it 
stresses the need that this meeting should be attended also by re- 
presentatives of the States which are members of the Security 
Council. 

The rapid increase of the number of the member states of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union was the reason for the starting of the men- 
tioned discussion on its universality and on the possible consequences 
on the consistent application of this principle in its organisation. 
There are certain circles which consider this to be a danger to the 
Union, although the promotion of this principle has always been one 
of its chief tasks. In addition to the promotion of the ideas of peace 
and international cooperation, it is stipulated in the Statute of the 
Union that its task is to work for the strengthening and develop- 
ment of democratic and parliamentary institutions. This was, the 
reason for the opening — under the pretext of defending the prin- 
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ciple of universality — of a purely ideological debate. The debate, 


itself was very interesting, but it would be difficult to reproduce 
it here. What is important is the fact that those circles which 
wished to present the Union as an organization of the supporters 
of the Western-type political principles and democratic institutions 
suffered a defeat. It was stated that the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
has never had any definite ideological basis. The world should be 
taken as it is. and not as some people would like it to be. By 
joining the Union no one gives up the political priciples and views 
he advocates. On the contrary, the parliamentarians of various 
“countries join the Union to be able to defend — their own con- 
ceptions in direct contacts. with representatives of other nations 
and in a peaceful intellectual competition — — and to work for 
the expansion of international cooperation so as to contribute their 
share to the joint task of all — the consolidation and. securing of 


peace. That this is both useful and possible is shown by the quite. 


long history of the Union, during which, in spite of the ideologi- 
cal differences and political conception of its members, a large 
number of decisions and resolutions have been unanimously adop- 
ted. As it was emphasized at the meeting, this reveals the poli- 
tical, moral and practical conditions and possibilities of peaceful 
coexistence among states and peoples regardless of the differences 


in their social and political system — a fact the political content 
of which is being grasped by ‘the iworld public to’ an ever gre= 
ater extent. 4 
Thus this long debate ended with the voting of a short 
resolution affirming the principle of universality, so that the mat- 


ter will not be discussed at the conference in Bangkok at all. 4 


The question of the admission of the inter-parliamentary 
group of the People’s Republic of China was also discussed at the 
Dubroynik meeting. Although in dlfferent circumstances this mat- F 
ter would involve only an ordinary legal formulation, it was this 
,time raised as a complicated issue. . Instead. of resorting to legal — 
formulations on thé basis of which’ this question should have been , 
settled positively, there ensued a great political and procedural 
battle, due to which the consideration of the problem had to be 

+ put off. The voting-on the matter was: 23 for China’s admission, — 
32 for the postonement of the issue, and 5 abstentions. As is seen, 
the victory of this unwise policy was not glorious. Instead of a 
really democratic attitude, there prevailed purely formalistic con- — 
ceptions and views. That, after all, involved what is the essentiah — 
difference between true socialist democracy and the democracy 
which surrounds itself with formality and the concealing of sub- 
stance by form..- ” 


PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT AND | 


INTERNATIONAL LAW | 


Dr. Milan BARTOS 


PROFESSOR OF THE BELGRADE UNIVERSITY 


f lige question is whether the problem of disarmament falls within 
international law, and which rules of international law can 

be applied to disarmament. First of all, it must be said that 
there aré ro special international law rules on disarmament. What 
rules there are on this matter are to be found among the interna- 
tional law provisions which regulate the restriction of the military 
sovereignty of States. As it is today, intetnational law stipulates 
that every State has the right to self-defence and that, therefore, 
all States can organize their military forces, without which no de- 
fence can be put up. However, international law does not provide 
for any kind of control under which it would be possible to con- 
trol whether a given State is armed only to the extent necessary 
for its own defence, or, better said, for the performing of its 
duties under collective defence. At present every State is free to 
determine the limits of its own armaments. International law, ho- 
wever, recognizes the possibility of restricting armaments by 
treaty. It can be said that this method of limiting armaments has 
been regularly resorted to ever since the Napoleonic wars. In time 
of war, the winning States impose, by treaty, various restrictions 
on the military sovereignty of the defeated nations. On the onc 
hand, these restrictions may limit the number and calibre of guns, 
and on the other, they may impose limitations on the size of the 
forces to be maintained by the defeated States. The first of these 
restrictions limits the real military power of States, and the other 
achieves the same aim by limiting the number of men under 
arms. These two conventional limitations of armaments have often 
been supplemented by other less important but often applied 
restrictions, such as the prohibition to maintain garrisons in de- 
finite areas, the obligation to destroy all or some fortifications in 
specified regions and zones, the prohibition to manufacture and 
Possess certain types of armaments, the obligation to surrender 
or scrap various types of waapons by the date the treaty is to 
come into force, and so on. Other limitations of afmaments can 
also be imposed, the most important of which are the prohibition 
to introduce general conscription and to maintain various military 
setvices. In the 20th century, defeated States have often been de- 
prived of their right to maintain a navy or some types of naval 
units, and sometimes it happened jhat they were not allowed to 
have any ships other than patrol boats. Similarly, there have been 
cases when States were forbidden to have their own airforce or, 
at least, certain types of aircraft. 
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The answer to the question why all this cannot be descri- — 
bed as a restriction of the military sovereignty of defeated states 
is to be found only in the fact that the defeated States are not 
the sole subjects upon which such restrictions are imposed. Limi- — 
tations of armaments by treaty are often imposed also on newly 
created States, or on States which are just being granted full in- 
dependence. Thus, for instance, the Congress of Berlin of 1878 
restricted the military sovereignty of Montenegro, a State victorious 
in war, by not allowing it to have a navy and by giving the naval 
bases existing on the Montenegrin littoral to Austria-Hungary. 


Apart from these limitations of the armaments of defeated — 
and small powers, international law has also recorded restrictions 
of the armaments of the great powers themselves. In several in- 
stances the great powers have, on their own initiative and without 
any coercion, signed treaties under which they accepted limitations 
of their armaments. Most often such limitations involved naval 
armaments, so that the total tonnage, type and number of ships 
of the national navies of the States concerned were determined. 
In this connection the tonnage and type of ships of the British 
Navy was always taken as a basis. In the period between the two 
wars, treaties of this kind tended to dctermine the strength of in- 
dividual navies so that the British fleet accounted for about 40% 
of the total tonnage of the navies of all other States. Both the 
Washington and the London Pacts on naval armaments were based 
on this relation of forces. The States parties to the London Pact - 
the United States, Britain, France and Germany - undertook for 
the duration of the pact not to increase their navies over and 
above a definite percentage of the tonnage of the British navy, 
and Britain herself undertook not to increase her naval arma- 
ments. However, she retained the right to modernize and replace 
naval units, providing that the total tonnage and the type of ships 
of her navy are not changed on the whole. 


In all these cases it was considered that States whose ar- 
mamcnts were limited were not in a worse position than States 
which had the right to fully exercise their military sovereignty, 
and thus also the right to unlimited armaments. Under the said 
treaties, they agreed of their free will = the view that the will of 
defeated States is free is far from the truth - to restrict their mi- 
litary sovereignty for the duration of the treaties. This means that 
as soon as the treaties expired their full military sovereignty was 
restored. That is the legal position of the matter 


ite 


. However, there has been and there still is a legal tendeney 


in this ficld which has not yet become a rule. This is the rule of 


the future, it is not yet a lex lata, but a de lecta ferenta. Under 
the Covenant the League of Nations was, just as under-the Char- 
ter the United Nations is bound to work for the limitation of 
armaments so that States should not be allowed to arm more than 
it is Mecessary to maintain their internal order and to contribute 
their share to the protection of the world peace and security. The 
United Nations Charter puts all this on a voluntary basis, and 
only among its member states. The failure of the Disarmament 
Conference, at which States were expected to manifest their readi- 
ness to accept restrictions of their military sovereignty, erased this 
expectation from the list of the great hopes of humanity. By sig- 
ning tho Charter in San Francisco in 1945, those political prin- 
ciples which are to become the basis of the banning of excessive 
atmaments were again accepted. Here we, as jurists, must distin- 
guish between two groups of legal rules. The rules which state 
that a limitation of the military sovereignty of States should be 
enforced so as to set up a realistic basis for the world armament 
which would not be a threat to the peace exist already. The 


Charter determines which organs are to prepare all this. They 


are the General Assembly or, to be more precise, the Security 


* Council and, within it, the Disarmament Commission as well. The 


procedure to be followed by these organs in their work has also 
been determined, but these organs have not been authorized to 
order and enforce disarmament. The Charter stipulates that the 


‘task of the Generel Assembly is to convene a general conference 


on disarmament, and that the Security Council and its organs are 
to prepare the work of such a conference. This means that the 
United Nations has not assumed the right to determine and con- 
trol the general disarmament of States, but only to appraise and 
recommend the necessary limitations, leaving concrete decisions on 
the matter to a special diplomatic conference at which all the sta- 
tes of the world would, through a treaty, accept a restriction of 
their military sovereignty in as far as armaments are concerned. 
In view of all this we can conclude that international law holds 
that armaments are the prerogative of every sovereign State, and 
that the international community canot deprive any State from 
arming. The States themselves, however, can limit their arma- 
ments by agreement. No plan on the limitation of armaments can 


- become binding for States merely by passing it through the Secu- 


rity Council or the Disarmament Commission or even through 
the General Assembly. What is necessary is to conclude an inter- 
national agreement or convention between all States of the world, 
which would establish the rules on the limitation of armaments 
for every State and provide for sanctions against those States 
which might violate its provisions. As is seen, international law 
has not in essence been changed in regard to the problem of di- 
sarmament. It has supported and still supports the view that a 
State cannot be deprived of its right to acmament without its own: 
free will, without its consent to undertake contractual obligations 
on the matter. 

The Disarmament Sub-Committee is now meeting in Lon- 
don. It is seeking ways and means to end the armament race and 


to’ reduce the armaments of all countries to a level that would 
not merely mé€an a truce between the armed Srates, but the be- 
ginning of a new era in which the military sovereignty of States 
would be so restricted that their armaments would not be sufficient 
to enable them to start and wage an aggressive war. Press reports 
show that the London meeting is still far from any real results, 
but the atmosphere at its sessions is improving so that it is now 
being said that after the latest Soviet proposal (which, it is true, 
affects only conventional armaments, and not the means for mass 
destruction, i. e. atomic weapons), there is some hope that the 
members of the Sub-Committee will be able to agree on the prin- 
ciples which will later be submitted to the Security Council for 
consideration on a new basis. All this is only a preliminary stage 
on the road towards the settlement of the problem of disarmament. 
We are aware that this stage is perhaps the most important phase 
in the whole problem. A great many people and prominent per- 
sonalities are convinced that such principles could be a basis for 
future agreements between the Great Powers, and that the smaller 
States would greet every agreement on disarmament concluded 
between them. We, too, are of the same opinion, but, even so, we 
must underline that that would be a step further in the prepara- 
tion of a settlement, out not in the elaboration of rulcs on. the 
matter as well. The legal basis of the eventual agreement will and 
must be based on the principle of the free will of States to accept 
a restriction of their military sovereignty. As far as we are concer- 
ned, the acceptance of such a restriction is possible, and it would 
not be a revolutionary step, but merely the result of a new legal 
order which has already been implemented and which undermines 
the fundamental expression of the military sovereignty of States. 
Until the signing of the Charter it was considered that a State 
does nos exist if it does not enjoy jus ad bellum gerendi, i. e. the 
right to wage war. The Charter, however, deprived the States from 
this right, and they undertook not to resort to force or threaten 
to resort to force in their policy towards other States. Article 2 
of the Charter prohibits member states from using force or threat 
of force against not only other member states, but also all other 
states. If the banning of the right to wage war except in self- 
defence has become a rule of international law, it would then be 
logical to approach the progressive prohibition of the right to pos- 
sess the armaments necessary to wage an unlimited war. Conse- 
quently, the future rules on the limitation of armaments will in 
essence rest on the full implementation of the prohibition of war, 
which is already a positive rule of international law. Today we 
have a paradoxical situation. On the one hand, the States are de- 
prived of their right to wage war except in self-defence and in 
collective actions of the United Nations, and, on the other hand, 
they are allowed to maintain the means to fully exercise that right. 
From the legil point of view, this means that there is a possibi- 
lity of abusing the rigat of sovereignty waich is manifested through 
freedom to manufacture and possess arms. To remove this discre- 
pancy it will be necessary to regulate also this matter for that is 
the only way to implement the rules prohibiting the waging 
of war. 


SMALL EUROPE IN NEW ASPECTS 


J. ZIVIC 


HE recent Brussels meeting of the parlamentary organ of 
the Coal and Steel Community, which coincided with 
extensive efforts to find and formulate new conceptions of 


West European integration in accord with the conditions and needs 


arising from the changing European and international alignment, 
did not consider only the internal problems of the Community, 
but also the problems of the possible future course of integration. 
In this the Assembly limited its discussions to the integration of 
the six countries and its probable repercussions on the West Euro- 
pean economy, while it fully disregarded the functions of such in- 
tegration on a wider European plane. Two questions were predo- 
-minant at the meeting — the principles and machinery of the pro- 
posed joint market (as is known, a joint market for coal and steel 
already exists), and the future organization for the exploitation of 
atomic energy — the Evroatom plan. The resolution adopted at 


, 


the close of the meeting concerns only the joint market and, owing 
to. the differences between the Socialist and the Liberals on owner- 
ship and control in the atomic pool, and on the question of whether 
the use of atomic energy should be strictly limited to peacetime 
purposes or whether to allow the possibility of using it also for 
military aims; nothing was said about the discussions on nuclear 
energy. 
However, the results of the debate in the Assembly are less 
important than the fact that Paul Henri Spaak explained inoffi- 
cially the fundamental views which had crystallised through the 
work of the experts who had been asked to study the conclusions 
of the Messina conference and eleborate them in detailed plans. 
This group of experts was formed only because the governments 
of the countries concerned can make concrete decisions, and it is 
to be assumed that their work is carried out on the basis of di- 


rectives from their government, which need not be so, and often is 
not, when only the attitude and views of the Assembly or of the 
different private agencies which advocate integration are concerned. 

The experts, pursuing their studies, arrived at a number of 
conlusions on fundamental matters concerning the manner of setting 
up and the structure of the joint market. This market, in their 
opinion, should not be an ordinary free zone of exchanges, but a 
real joint market for industrial and agricultural products based on 
a custom union, But, obviously, it is impossible to set up such a 
union all at once, for there are in the six countries considerable 
differences as far as production and competition are concerned, as 
well as other general circumstances which influence relations on 
their national markets which must be brought into harmony. Con- 
sequently, a period of 12 to 15 ycars is considered to be necessary 
to establich such a joint market without any major disturbances in 
the individual member states of the Community. This applies par- 
ticularly to the proposed custom union, which is to eliminate all 
custom duties between the countries concerned. In the opinion of 
the experts, this is to be realized by reducing gradually the existing 
custom duties over the whole period. 

In the first year of this preparation period all custom duties 
would be reduced by 10%, so that subsequent reductions would 
affect definite groups of articles. In the following three years, the 
percentage of reduction would amount to 20% — in two periods 
of eighteen months — so that after four years the custom taxes 
would be 30% lower than at the beginning. The same system 
would be followed in the following period of four years, while the 
remzining 40% would be eliminated in the last phase of the pro- 
cess of setting up the union, i. e. again in four years’ time. As 
far as relations with the countries outside the Community are con- 
cerned, the initiators of the joint market do not intend to raise the 
custom duties with the aim. of insolating the Community, but to 
reduce them progressively; in this connection the influence and the 
strength of the new union, which would have a market with about 160 
milion consumers, ought to be the main factor in making such a de- 
velopment possible. Apart from the elimination of custom duties in 
their mutual exchanges, the setting up of the joint market of the 
six countries would necessitate further liberalization of trade and 
tha removal of the remaining quantitative restrictions. This, it is 
proposed, should be done progressively, together with the decrea- 
sing of the custom duties. 

Since the objective of the proposed joint market is to enable 
the most profitable exploitation of all economic resources and a 
proper distribution of the labour force, which may have negative 
consequences for indivual enterprises. the experts propose that a 
so called readaptation fund should be created by contributions of 
the member states. This fund would, in case it becomes necessary 
to close enterprises pay for about half of the costs of compensa- 
tion and ro-employment for workers, while the other half would be 
paid by the national government in whose territories such cases 
occur. Also proposed is a special investment fund, which would 
primarily be used to assist economic development in undeveloped 
regions of the Community and for the financing of projects which 
may prove to be beyond the means of individual countries. It is 
proposed that this fund should have a capital of one billion dol- 
lars, which would be secured mostly on the private money market. 


An especially complex problem is the harmonizing of social 
insurance legislation, for practice in the field of coal-and steel 
shows that different social insurance schemes affect prices and pro- 
duction costs and thus also the mutual possibilities for competition. 
Since it is practically possible to establish a uniform of system social 
insurance, the experts are of the opinion that the organs which will 
be set up to ensure the functioning of the systems on the joint 
market should intervene only when a serious violation of the prin- 
ciples regulating the relations and the conditions of competition on 
that market is involved. 

Taking the institutions of the Coal and Steel Community as an 
example, the experts propose that a so-called European Commission 
should be the executive organs of the joint, market which, together 
with the Council of Ministers, would regulate and control the ma- 
chinery of the market, and that its parliamentary and judicial organs 
should be the present Assembly and the Court of the Coal and 
Steel Community. It is to be noted that the proposed institutions 
would not be based on a supranational basis, so that they would 
have strictly defined powers, while the Council of Ministers would 
be required to make all decisions on important matters unani- 
mously. As is seen, the final aim of the whole action is to create 
a large joint market and a custom union between France, Western 
Germany, Italy and the Benelux countries, with free circulation of 
goods, capital and labour and with united sources of energy. 

In regard to the Evroatom plan, the situation is still un- 
certain. On the one hand, there are differences of views both on 
the question of whether only peacetime uses of atomic energy 
should be pursued and on the question of the ownership of ura- 
nium, and, on the other hand, there is the problem of relations 
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with the nuclear energy programs which are being developed within 
the OEEC. Although it was said at the latest meeting of the OEEC 
that thc said plans are not conflicting with those contemplated by 
the Coal and Steel Community, and that their cooperation is pos- 
sible, the tendency of the six countries, which .are also OEEC 
members. to create an atomic pool of their own on the basis of 
full integration of the sources of raw materials and research insti- 

tutes, represent a new kind of isolation in the already restricted 
frame of Western Europe. 


As is seen, the governments concerned are soon to défine 
their attitude on questions concerning the joint market and atomic 
energy. Almost ten months have elapsed since the Messina confe- 
rence, and it is already possible to discern the outlines of new 
forms of integration, one of the more important phenomena which 
have been influencing the development of Western Europe and the 
relations in Europe in the postwar period. If we look at the spe-— 
cific ways of development a little more closely, we shall see that 
they involvea shift from the militarystrategic and political to the 
economic aspect of integration. This is, no doubt, the result of 
the general changes occurring in the international situation and of 
the influence of the factors striving for the pacification and im- 
provement of the European climate, as well as of the experience 
of the earlier attempts at integration, particularly of the European 
Defence Community project, which shows that it would be un- 
wise to insist today on integration in the fields where it could not 
be realized during the cold war period. Another thing which in- 
fluenced this shift of emphasis in integration is the awareness that — 
the idea of supra-nationality cannot be implemented without dif-_ 
ficulties, for even those governments which are most actively en- 
gaged in the development of integration — the governments of — 
Little Europe — display an ever greater reserve towards is, mostly 
because the expansion of integration to the most important fields 
of economy would undermine their own sovereignty, and that is 
what they are not willing to allow. Accordingly, new methods are 
being sought which would combine the principles of inter-state 
cooperation with institutions forms, similar to those of the Coal 
and Steel Community, in which the member governments would 
have their say. 


It can be noticed that there is a close connection between 
the present discussions and the earlier attemp‘s to retain the na- 
row limits of the six countries, which is far from representing 
even Western Esrope itself, to say nothing of the general Euro- 
pean territory which spreads far beyond such artifical boundaries. 
As we all know, the conception of Little Europe came into being 
under definite conditions of the political division of our Continent, 
and it was the result of an attempt to include Western Germany’s 
industrial potential into the Western bloc in a manner which would 
be acceptable to France. So far this attempt has led to the in- 
tegration of coal and steel, while the military unification of the 
countries concerned was affected through the Atlantic Pact and) 
through the Western Union which lives in the shadow of the At- 
lantic organization. The community of the six countries remains 
to exist, and is now to be given a new impulse so that it can 
expand its action and mechanism. But the new initiatives origi- 
nate in the same circles, and as a whole retain their exclusive 
bloc character, striving for the grouping and isolation of States at 
a time when it is more necessary than ever to start removing gra- 
dually all the boundaries created by bloc contradiction in Europe, 
for they are becoming less and less justified both in the econo- 
mic and in other fields. Seeing that in the Eastern part of Eu- 
rope, too, there are certain forms of integration, One can wonder 
whether it is wise to go on insisting on these separate processes, 
which can lead to still greater differences between the two sides, 
and not try to seek at least possibilities for their mutual rappro- 
chement and cooperation where they can really be found — the 
Economic Commission for Europe — if it is not yet possible to 
replace the integration of the blocs by real European integration 
on such principles as would be acceptable to all European States, 
regardless of whether they belong to one or the other bloc or to 
neither of them. f 


One can also wonder to what extent the conceptions of 
Little Europe are realizable today, because this depends primarily 
on the balance of power between its two chief partners — France 
and Western Germany. The possibilities for such a balance within 
the community of the six nations are now unfavourable for Fran- 
ce, which was the initiator of the Community. In the last few 
years Germany’s industrial potential has become stronger than that 
of France, particularly if we consider the re-inclusion of the Saar 
into the German economy which undermine the relations esta- 
blished by the creation of the’ Coal and Steel Community (the 
steel production of Germany and the Saar is almost twice that of 
France). Accordingly, France is confronted with a dilemma: whether 
to seek that balance in wider fields or to combine various other 
possibilities and forms in order to protect her interests. 
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THE: BAGDAD PACT 


III 


HE Turko-Iraqi Treaty began to be called the Bagdad Pact 
when its membership was increased, i.e. when Great 
Britain, Pakistan and Iran joined it. As we have already 

mentioned, this Treaty was signed on February 24, 1955. Great 
Britain joined it on April 4, Pakistan on September 23 and Iran 
on November 3. The first meeting of the Foreign Ministers took 
place in Bagdad towards the end of November, and it was then 
that the first organizational structure of the Pact was determined. 


Turkey and Iraq were in quite a haste to put the Treaty 
_ into force. It was ratified within a few days after its signing. The 
Iraqi Government, for instance, pushed the ratification through 
Parliament as early as February 26. This unusual haste, resorted 
to only in exceptionally urgent cases, reflected the fear of the two 
countries that a wave of disapproval in the Arab States, which was 
expected with reason, could cause some indecision in the Iraqi 
Parliament. 


: The disapproval voiced in the Arab countries as soon as 
the first news tout the Turko-Iraqi scheme reached them was 
not, in fact, caused by the Turko-Iraqi Pact as a bilateral agreement, 
but by the wider combination it was to make possible. At this 
time the Treaty was not taken, either by its initiators or by any 
well informed party, as a final act of Turkey and Iraq. but as the 
initial step in a definite plan for establishment of a wider group 
which would include both the Arab States and the Western Powers, 
_ primarily the United States and Great Britain. 


This political plan came to expression in the Treaty itself 
in two different ways. First through the clause proclaiming it to 
be open to other States, and, second, through the provision that 
it is to be implemented only when its membership has been 
increased to at least four States. 


Under Article 5 the Bagdad Pact can be joined by all the 
members of the Arab League, as well as by any other State 
interested in peace in that area which might be approved by its 
member states. The original formulation of this clause — as it 
was published in the communiqué on the talks between Turkey 
and Iraq — was somewhet different. According to that formulation 
the Treaty was to be open to all States which might wish 
to serve its aims and which can do so in view of their geographic 
position and the means at their disposal. In the final text, it was 
changed since it openly alluded to the Western Powers, and since 
it could have excluded Pakistan, a country which is not strictly a 
Middle Eastern State and which does not dispose of the means 
necessary to help realize the aims of the Treaty. But under both 
formulations the tendency was to include the Arab States and the 
Western Powers into a single organization. The joining of the 
Treaty by other States would be welcome, but not essential. 


Among the Arab States Egypt took the central place in the 
plans of the initiators of the Bagdad Pact. For its adhesion to the 
Pact would have brought the other Arab States into it more 
easily. Consequently, talks were initiated with Cairo even before 
the Turko-Iraqi Treaty was signed. The Treaty was concluded 
in such haste only after these talks broke down due to 
' Egypt’s opposition. After wards, Turkey and Iraq tried to 
attract — through negotiations or pressure — all or some of the 
Arab States in the Central part of the Near East so as to isolate 
Egypt. It was with this aim in mind that an official Turkish 
‘delegation paid a visit to Lebanon, passing through Syria on their 
way. However, the cause of the Bagdad Pact was not furthered 
through the negotiations which took place then. The failure of the 
delagation in Syria at one time strained the relations between that 
country and Turkey, and serious incidents between them were 
hardly avoided. Some time later, Great Britain tried to exert 
pressure on Jordan, but, owing to the resistance of the Jordanian 
_public against the Pact, she had to give up the attempt. As a result, 
the founders of the Bagdad Pact failed to draw the Arab States 
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into their plan. And this failure deprived the ‘scheme of all its 
political value, which was the sharpest blow it has suffered. 


Among the Western Powers the initiators of the Bagdad 
Pact reckoned primarily with the United States, not only because 
encouragement and support for such an arrangement originally 
came from America, but also because American participation in 
the Pact would strengthen its political, military and economic 
basis. However, subsequent developments did not come up to 
their expectation. Of the Western Powers only Great Britain joined 
the Pact. The United States backed away, and only agreed — 
probably to please the Pact’s member states, and not because it 
considered it necessary — to send an observer. And France thor- 
oughly disagreed with the Pact. 


However, this attitude of the Arab States and of the Western 
Powers towards the Bagdad Pact cannot be taken as final and 
unchangeable, because the influence of different internal and 
external factors in the Middle Eeast acts in a very complex way. 
As things stand today, it can be said that the Bagdad Pact, as am 
arrangement of collective security in the Middle East, has not 
succeeded. This is partially due to its incomplete membership. 


The Treaty itself does not provide for any elaborate system 
of contractual obligations. Article 2 only states that the contracting 
parties ”’will cooperate to further their security and defence”. How 
this is to be done it does not say. Besides this, there is only one 
more provision which imposes definite obligations on the member 
states, i. e. Article 3, under which they undertake not to interfere 
in one another’s internal affairs and to settle all disputes between 
themselves by peaceful means, in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter. 


Articles r and 2 state that the scope and manner of coope- 
ration between the member states towards the furtherance of 
their security and defence are to be determined subsequently, by 
a separate agreement which will provide for the necessary measures 
to achieve this aim. This agreement was to be signcd immediately 
after the Treaty became effective, and to become valid when signed. 


It is now known whether such an agreement, which had to 
elaborate and define more precisely obligations concerning joint 
defence, was signed between Turkey and Iraq, but, judging by all, 
it has not, although more that a year has passed since the Treaty 
came into force. 


As Article 5 states, other countries adhering to the Treaty 
can also conclude similar agreements. As far as we know, no such 
agreements have been concluded. Great Britain and Iraq concluded 
an agreement on the regulation of their relations arising from the 
Tragi Anglo-Iragi Treaty, which was superseded by this Treaty. 
But this agreement was not signed within the framework of the 
Bagdad Pact, since it was concluded before Great Britain adhered 
to it. Accordingly, no separate agreements have been signed between 
the member States, although under the Pact they were to be the 
basis of contractual obligations through which they would be linked 
and obliged to cooperate as regards their security and defence. 


One colud therefore conclude — naturally, if there are no 
secret treaties, which does not seem probable — that the Bagdad 
Pact, in spite of all the influence it has exerted on the rela- 
tions maintained by its member-states with other countries, which 
was negative, and in spite of the consequences it has produced in 
the Middle Fast, has not yet been realized, i. e, its member-states 
have not yet undertaken any concrete obligations. Accordingly it 
has been so far a political declaration rather than a real Treaty. 
As it was conceived, the Bagdad Pact was to bean inter-connected 
system of separate bilateral or multilateral agreements with a Per- 
manent Council as its joint organ. Such a system was original to 
a certain extent, and its flexible form fully corresponded to the 
specific conditions in which the Bagdad Pact was to act, all the 
more so if the plan to include in it all the Arab States and Ame- 
rica were realized. A system of bilateral agreements within a joint 
organization fully corresponded to the methods of American policy 
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in the general Western system of collective security. It is there- 
fore probable that the suggestion for such a system came from 
America itself, Regardless of whether this is correct or not, the 
system of bilateral agreements within the Bagdad Pact has lost all 
its practical value, as the United States did not adhere to it. 


Accordingly, it can be assumed that its provisions for separate’ 


agreements were neglected owing to their little practical significance. 


The contemplated bilateral agreements on joint defence 
and security were to be the fundations of the Bagdad Pact system. 
It was to have a permanent Council of Ministers as its joiat organ. 
This was provided for by Article 6. 


After the firt meeting of the Bagdan Pact representatives in 
November 1955, its organizational structure was determined. A 
Council of Foreign Ministers was instituted as its highest body, 
and is to meet regularly twice a year. This Council delegates 
members to a Permanent. Committee, and a General Secretariat 
was also organized. which, in addition to a general administrative 
section, has two commissions, military and economic. 


As we see, this first meeting of the Bagdad Pact countries’ 
introduced some changes into the original structure. First of all, 
the idea expressed in Article 6 of the Treaty, which provided for 
only a Council of Ministers as a Permanent Committee. and autho- 
rized it to determine its own procedure, was expanded. In addi- 
lion to this Council, a separate Permanent Committee and a Ge- 
neral Secretarjat with commissions were also formed. The Bagdad 
Pact thus followed the tradition of the Atlantic Pact, which in a 
like manner, has built up a wide political and administrative ma- 
chine on the basis of a general and brief provision. Seeing that 
no bilateral agreements were signed between individual member 
states, as provided for by Articles 1, 2 and 5, and that a much 
wider centralized organization than provided for by Article 6 was 
set up, it can be concluded that the Bagdad Pact is not a system 
of bilateral agreements with a Permanent Council, i. e. a coordi- 
nating body as originally planned, but a single centralized organi- 
zation similar to the Atlantic Pact, from technical and functionel 
points of view naturally, in different proportions. The idea of bi- 
lateral agreement seems to have been given up completely. Future 
developments will show whether this impression is correct or not. 


On the other hand, all member states, with the exception 
of Great Britain, perhaps, o:iginally expected the Bagdad Pact to 
be an instrument of joint defence, i. e. an organization of a mili- 
tary character in which they would be sided militarily and materially, 
particularly by the United States. This expectation, however, has 
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not been fulfilled owing to the persistent refusal of the United 
States to join the organization. At the November meeting of the 
Pact some member states declared, and the other probably shared 
their view, that the expenditures on the organizing of military 
defence were beyond their possibilities. It was shown that the 
strongest link between the member states in the military field was 
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the American military mission, although its gevernment is not a _ 


member of the Pact. The conditions of direct military as well as 


. of: other’ material assistance do not differ at all. If such assistance 


is to be received from the United States it will come on the basis 
of bilateral arrangements — not within the Pact, but outside it, 
and, accordingly, not in accordance with its own but American 
plans. Therefore, in the questions of military character, cooperation 
with the United States becomes more important than cooperation 
between the member states themselves. No matter how much the 
military value of the Bagdad Pact may be emphasized by its 
members, the pillar of that value is not the Pact itself, but the 
United States. 

One more thing which is perhaps worth emphasizing is the 
attitude which the British delegate took at this meeting when he 
stressed the economic significance of the Pact. As he said, its 
organization must not be only military but also economic in cha- 
racter. In economic cooperation it is necessary to combine the 
experience of the Western countries with the enormous natural 
wealth of the Middle East so as accelerate the economic deve- 
lopment of that region. Cooperation with the International Bank 
for Development and Reconstruction and with UNICEF was also 
mentioned, and Great Britain itself promised technical assistance in 
the field of nuclear research. 


Although the emphasis on economic matters in organizations 
of international cooperation is, in essence, a positive idea which is 
being given an ever more prominent place in international politics, 
the British suggestion made no impression on some of the member 
states. This was due partly to the underestimation of the military 
significance of the Pact on which these members particularly insi- 
sted, and partly to the fact that other members expected the Pact 
to bring about, not the organizing of their mutual economic coope- 
ration, but direct économic assistance. 

Considering the development of the Bagdad Pact so far, as 
well as the consequences it has produced, it is possible to draw 
certain conclusions — if not about its future development and its 
future generally, at least about its significance under present 
circumstances. 


(to be concluded in the next issue) 


EXPERIENCE FROM INDO-CHINA 


Jurij GUSTINCIC 


T is frequently being said that the French Government has 
lost much by refusing to accept Ho Chi Minh’s extended 
hand in 1946 when he was ready to be friendly with the 

French. What could have been achieved then without the blood- 
shed and losses thas subsequently accompanied the military defeat 
of the ”French” Foreign Legion and the expeditionary corps, is 
about to be achieved now, under changed circumstances. An 
agreement with Ho Chi Minh would, naturally, mean the loss of 
the entire Indo-Chinese territory, but it would arrest the process 
of development which, with the urging of various foreign powers, 
led not only to the sharp division of Viet Nam, but created also 
latent sources of war danger in that country. 


In the opinion of those who consider inter-connected military 
blocs to be the chief source of danger — and this is increasingly 
being recognized by France herself, although she is a member of 
several international military formations — an agreement with Ho 
Chi Minh at that time would have been of great importance also 
because it would have been a formidable obstruction to the set- 
ting up of the Southeast Asian Pact.’ For although none of the 
states of Indo-China are members of that pact, from which they 
are barred by the Geneva Agreement on Indo-China, there is no 
doubt at all that the sharpened situation and the gradual division 
of Indo-China were the reason for the formation of that proble- 


matic military force which does not enjoy any particular popularity 
in Asia. 

In politics it is necessary to point out all omissions which 
fail to contribute to the experience of politicians and to their 
readiness not to repeat mistakes in the future. Now no one can 
say that the responsible people have learned any useful lessons 
in Indo-China. In the days when defeat after defeat was suffered 
by the French forces which had to fight not only a united 
enemy — North Viet Nam, but also against corruption and demo- 
ralized politicians in the South, there appeared a statesman in 
France who was bold enough to admit defeat and use it to improve 
the French foreign political positions generally. If the Geneva 
Conference had not progressed as it did, and if the French policy 
had not been changed in that Asian country, the present concen- 
tration of France’s diplomatic activity in North Africa would not 
be possible. This concentration of attention in the North African 
regions is not the only positive result of the changes in the French 
foreign political views, however. Among the results of these changes 
we must also include the more realistic attitude which France 
has taken in Indo-China ‘itself. 

The French policy of force was not successful in any part 
of Indo-China. It led not only to the closer unity of North Vie 
Nam, but it gave a good excuse to Dinh Diem, an able demagogue 
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to adjust his policy to the United States views. Consequently, the 
policy of force ended in a frontal and full stagnation of French 
actions in Indo-China and, with that, in the whole of Southeast 
Asia as well. But since the French policy began to seek new forms 
of cooperation, France has created at least one possibility — to 
establish contact with Ho Chi Minh. Instead. of friendship with 
the former protégé in the South —if we take the word protégé to 
mean not Dinh Diem himself, but Saigon ’as a ’’symbol”’ of the 
free world — there are now signs of ‘a possible friendship and 
exchanges with France’s former enemy in the North. Thus, Ho 
Chi Minh again appears in the plans of French policy, but this 
time as the acknowledged leader of a new state. 


The question now asked is whether, in view of the increa- 
singly pro-American policy of the Dinh Diem Government, friend- 
ship with Ho Chi Minh, would not be an ordinary shift in 
relations with the Indo-Chinese states, which, for France, have 
become relations with foreign countries (even Laos and Cambodia 
are no longer regions of exclusive French influence, and Combodia 
itself is making growing efforts to affirm itself as an independent 
state). However, it seems that the strengthening of the independence 
of individual regions of the once semi-colonial Indo-Chinese ter- 
ritory and their orientation towards coexistence and peaceful set- 
tlement of disputes, create the best chances for the Frenchmen. 
‘Their positions are becoming stronger in regions where true inde- 
pendence is being developed. For both North Viet Nam and 
Cambodia — the situation in Laos is very uncertain — wish to 
Maintain a balance, and that is possible only if they establish good 
‘relations with Paris, on a new basis of course. 


Although no one should underestimate Dinh Diem’s position, 
which, with American help, has been considerably strengthened 
(although the ”free elections” in South Viet Nam could be criti- 
cized on many accounts), the establishing of closer ties between 
the most united state of Indo-China — Northern Viet Nam — 
and Paris, would be more than an ordinary counter-balance to the 
Dinh Diem-USA alliance. Since the new French policy is for the 
implementation of the decisions of the Geneva conference concerning 
free elections in Viet Nam, and since it considers such elections 
to be a chance to check Dinh Diem’s power so as to counteract 
the danger of being drawn irto sharpening contradictions on. his 
account, it can gain far greater sympathies among the people than 
America can even hope for as long as she continues to insist on 
military arrangements and pacts. The strengthening of contacts 
which Guy Mollet now offers to Ho Chi Minh can, therefore, be 
of a twofold benefit. First it can lead to France’s reappearance in 
Southeast Asia and to the strengthening of her influence there — 
but under new conditions acceptable to the countries of that area 
and in their interest; second, it can create a possibility for the 
implementation of the Geneva Agreement, although perhaps with 
some delay. Furthermore, France’s action in this direction may 
have a considerable influence on the attitude of other great powers 
too. It would be difficult to imagine that talks between the presi- 
dents of the Geneva Conference — an Englishmen and a Russian 
— could have been planned if this initiative had not been taken, 
i. €. if the forces interested in the implementation of the Geneva 
Agreement had not been consolidated to so great an extent. Judging 
by the latest reports, British-Soviet talks about a new conference 
or about some other steps to enforce the provisions of the Geneva 
Agreement may take place in the near future. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND UNO 


Ratko PLEJIC 


ODAY, when favourable development of the international 
situation is creating new possibilities for the setlement of 
tha various problems before the United Nations, it beco- 

mes necessary to reconsider carefully the state and prospects of 
the so-called problem of the freedom of information. There are 
several reasons for this. 


The problem of the freedom of informttion was included in 
the United Nations agenda during the cold war as a political 
problem connected with the relations between the East and West, 
and remained for years the subject of mutual accusations and 
mistrust among the main rivals in the United Nations. The Wes- 
tern Powers, headed by the United States, demanded that the 
United Nations work for the abolishment of all restrictions ham- 
pering the flow of news, and for the establishment of a regime of 
open doors’. In contrast to this. the East European countries 
were of the opinion that the core of the problem was in the pre- 
vention of the spreding of news contrary to the aims of the Uni- 
ted Nations. They attached a primary importance to the principle 
of responsibility in the gathering and transmitting of news, which, 
at the same time, justified both the control of and the banning of 
news from abroad. Consequently, in spite of all the energy and 
efforts it devoted to this problem the United Nations coued not 
achieve any conerete results. 


It is not difficult to see that the results in this matter will 
continue to be poor and conflicts unavoidable. if discussions are 
continued on the basis of the same positions. It would not, how- 
ever, be realistic to expect and demand any side to change Tadically 
‘its views on the problem of informations; that, after all is not 
necessary. ! 


If the problem of the freedom of information is to 
become, not a subject of of oiscord, as it is now, but a subject 
of international cooperation, it is necessary to start from the 
idea that the significance and the position of the infor 
mation services reflect the specific conditions, the history, the so- 
cial order, the development etc of a country. The uniform regu- 
lation of the status of foreign correspondents and foreign informa- 
tion enterprises as well as of the gathering and spreading of news, 
as requested by the countries having developed media of informa- 
tion, vould infringe a yery delicate sector in the internal affairs of 


states. The principle of responsibility as it is understood and 
applied by some countries, is not acceptable to other countries on 
account of their traditions and of the development and the econo- 
mic and politicel position of their information enterprises. At pre- 
sent, nO ome can say when the necessary points of contact will be 
found which will enable these problems to be solved on the basis 
of uniform international standards. For the time being this is a 
matter connected with the internal evolution of each country (for 
most, of them, depending also on a higher degree of economic 
development) and not a matter which can be the object of inter- 
national programmes without any limitations. 


It is, therefore, necessary to determine what is of interna- 
tional significance and interest today in the complex problem of 
the freedom of information. Let it be mentioned in passing that 
the United Nations has never made a serious attempt to distin- 
guish between freedom of information as an international and 
freedom of information as an internal problem of individual states. 
The United Nations Secretariat itself, which, by its structure and 
tole, usually acts in this direction, has considered the problem as 
a matter of international legistation without any limitations what- 
soever. That is why it has been constantlly showing a tendency to 
draft various agreements and conventions on the most diverse, 
often peripheral, questions, and that also explains why the Uni- 
ted Nations officials and specialized agencies lasked the necessary 
notions and initiative for a more realistic and concrete action in 
the sphere of information. 


The answer to the question of what is of international sig- 
nificance in the problem of freedom of information cannot be 
arrived at on the basis of abstract criteria. As in all the other 
questions of international concern it is possible to determine the 
international aspect of freedom of information only when taking 
into account all the conditions of the present day world, the 
degree of international cooperation and the trends of this coope- 
ration in the future. 

The material discrepancies which characterize the world of 
today are felt also in the spere of information. Unlike the coun- 
tries with higly developed media of information, only extremely 
modest information possibilities are available to most countries. 
A considerable number of countries are practically without any 


Y) 


information enterprises, so that their citizens are informed, even” 


about events in their own country, only through foreing agencies 
and news from abroad. 


The history of the problem of the freedom of information be- 
fore the Uniton Nations leads us to. the conclusion that at the 
present stage, this problem must be considered from the point of 
view of the development of the underdeveloped countries and their 
participation in the international exchange of information. Despite 
the fact that the problem of the freedom of information was first 
taken up as a political problem in East-West relations and consi- 
dered on the basis of bloc positions, its materital,and economic 


aspect is gradually appearing. This trend is of particular impor-. 


tance when one remembers that at the Geneva Conference of 1948/ 
which was considered the most important event in the history of 
the problem of information, the material and economic aspect of 
the problem was relegated into the background and hardly mentio- 
ned. The concept of ”the open doors”, which dominated at that 
Conference, was — owing to political considerations — supported 


by a considerable majority of delegates. But the first attempts to_ 


implement the decision of the Geneva Conference caused a great 
deal of concern motivated by the supremacy they conferred to the 
countries with developed media of information. Since then the pre- 
vailing opinion has been that no system of free flow of informa- 
tion can be contemplated as long as there are such big differences 
between the media of information of the various countries. At the 
Seventh Session of the General Assembly this view was officially 
supported by the countries with poorly developed media of infor- 
mation. 


Although these countries were not sufficiently united in 
their action (which can easily be understood when taking into 
account the circumstances under which their position was reached) 
the attitude of the less privileged members of the international 
community was reflected in the decisions taken by the United 
Nations. Last year the Economic and Social Council decided that 
an inquiry should be conducted on the state of the media of infor- 
matiou existing in the defferent countries, and on existing measu- 
res and plans for the development of information media. Further- 
more it decided to gaiher the recommendations and suggestions 
of Governments regarding possible international action for the 
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development of information media in under-developed ciara 


This inquiry will be conducted by the United Nations Secretary 
General in consultation with UNESCO. The secretary general 
will then subm to the Economic and Social Council the elements 
of a programme of concrete action and measures on the inter- 
national plane which could be undertaken for the development of 
information enterprises in underdeveloped countries, with an eva- 


luation of the material, financial and professionai requirements and 
resources for the implentation of this programme”. ; 

One detail of this decision is symptomatic for what has 
been said above. No date was fixed for this inquiry or for the 
drafting and submitting of a report to the Social and Economic 
Council. The question of the material basis was given priority, 
but the old positions and views still oppose a new, constuctive 
appoach to this problem. 

In the year elapsed since then, significant international ma- 
nifestations have been recorded in favour of the view that the 
dovelopment of the underdeveloped countries should be helped 
and accelerated. It would be in keeping with these manifestations 
to approach the problem of the freedom of information from the 
point of view of the development of information enterprises in 
under-developed countries. To go on supporting the old views. 
would bea political anachronism, as that woull mean the conti- ; 
nuation of diferences in a distinct field at a time when general 
efforts are exerted towards the improvement of international rela- 
tions. It would also be contrary to the interests of the majority 
of the countries for which the development of information enter= 
prises is an important factor in their general development, Finallys 
the development of information enterprises in under-developed 
countries would be in the interest of all other countries, because 
that is a prerequisite for the flow of news at a higher level and 
for the opening of a world market” for the mutual exchange of . 
information between nations. 
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HE Yugoslav Government administration consists of federal, 

republican, district and municipal organs of administration 

(and of the administrative organs of the autonomous units 
‘in the People’s Republic of Serbia). The basic characteristic of 
these organs is that they are organs which regulate administrative 
affairs within the jurisdiction of the Federation, People’s Republic 
and local self-government units, which means that they are the 
executors of laws and decisions of, representative bodies and exe- 
cutive organs of these constitutional legal bodies. However, all ad- 
ministrative Organs are bound at the same time to carry out and 
implement federal and republican laws, economic plans and other 
decisions of People’s Assemblies and Executive Councils. In the 
execution of these uniform and central norms, the republican, dis- 
trict and municipal administrative organs retain their position and 
are placed under the direct control of the republican assemblies 
and executive councils, 


The Yugoslav government organisation and administrative 
system abolished all ’beaten tracks“ in the organisation of author- 
ity. Thus the Federation and the People’s Republics deal with all 
questions within their jurisdiction also through the republican or- 
gans of authority, namely through the People’s Committees as the 
fundamental district and municipal institutions. Except in the 
field of foreing affairs and national defence. the Federation, na- 
mely the People’s Republic, deals with all affairs for which it is 
competent on the territory of the Republic, and of the local com- 
munity through the autonomous organs of authority, i. e. local 
autonomy. This applies evento those affairs which the Federal 
Constitution refers to as within the ’’exclusive competence of the 
Federation* while the new Federal Law on Government Admini- 
stration refers to them ’’as questions of general interest for the 
Federation and or the People’s Republic”. 


In view of such a structure and constitutional legal status 
of government administration it is understandable that the organi- 
sational and functional unity of the government administration as 
a whole had to be sought elsewhere. Such a course is in a cer-~ 
tain sense more difficult and complex and had to be covered in 
two new directions: first through the establishment of uniform 
constitutional principles for the organisation of government admi- 
nistration at all levels, and second, through a more or less detailed 
elaboration of the mutual relationship between the- federal and re- 
publican administration as well as between the republican admi- 
nistration and the People’s Committees. The fundamental postulate 
for the solution of these problems is provided by the Federal 


_ Constitutional Law, the republican constitutional laws, and legisla- 


tion enacted in the 1953/1955 period. The new federal laws on 
state administration and federal organs of administration work out, 
supplement and at the same time complete the fundamental prob- 


lems relating to the organisation of government administration and 


the relations between the administrative organs by means of an 


internally coordinated legal system, 


2. A relative variety of different forms is characteristic for 
the structure of the federal and republican administration. The 


' constitutional laws foresee the following forms: state secretariats, 


independent administrations and administrative institutions and 
other ”independent organs of administration”. The Law on Go- 
vernment administration introduces the following independent or- 
gans: secretariats of the executive council, committees, director- 
ates, inspectorates and commissions. In fact all these organs also 
existed previously in a more or less developed form. They have 


been more precisely defined of late and have been set up as com-. 


ponent parts of a rationally conceived administration. 
Contemplated from the standpoint of classical parliamentary 

or government rule the functions and status of all these organs of 

administration are lesser than those of ministries. As distinct from 


ministries, the federal and republican organs of administration in 


Yugoslavia are rather administrative than politico-executive bodies. 
The state and executive council secretariats constitute the bacis 
organs of administration, since as a rule they cover all admini- 
strative affairs within the jurisdiction of the Federation and the 
People’s Republic. With some exceptions the other administratiye 
organs are placed in one way or other under the supervision of a 
State secretariat or Executive Council. Although belonging to the 
same type of administrative organisation, the State and Executive 
Council Secretariats differ in some aspects. The State Secretariats 
are founded for those branches of administration which are wholly 
under federal or republican jurisdiction or in which the affairs of 
one branch of administration are’? to a notable extent within the 
jurisdiction of the Federation or the People’s Republic and are 
dealt with by the appropriate republican, district and municipal 
organs of administration”. The Secretariats of the Executive 
Council are established for the regulation of administrative affairs 
in those sectors in which the competence of the Federation, namely the 
People’s Republic is of notably smaller scope so that the conditions for 
the creation of State Secretariats are lacking. The purpose of these 
definitions is to justify the creation of State Secretariats, and par- 
ticularly to adjust the organisation of administration to the redu- 
ced administrative functions of the Federation and People’s Re- 
public. Apart from this, the difference between the State and 
Executive Council Secretariats lies in the fact that the former is 
established bv law and the latter by decree (subject to confirma- 
tion by the Assembly), that the former is invested with more in- 
dependent legislative powers (the State Secretariats are legally 
entitled to edict regulations, ordinances and instructions, while the 


. Executive Council Secretariats may edict these regulations only 


when granted special powers); a Secretary of State is the highest 
administrative political official, while the highest rank of an Exe- 
cutive Council Secretary. in Under-Secretary of State (this being ° 
the rank of Deputy Secretary of State); and last, that the Execu- 
tive Council Secretariats’ discharged the internal technical functions 
of the Executive Councils while being invested at the same time 
with an independent administrative scope of competence and po- 
wers. In view of the foregoing, the Executive Council Secretariats 
are a component part of the organisational structure of the Execu- 
tive Councils and are therefore less independent than the State 
Secretariats. 


The committees are new administrative organs; they are 
concerned with the settlement of matters of common interest for 
the organs of administration and institutions in a given economic 
field and the execution of given administrative affairs within the 
jurisdiction of the Federation, namely, the Republic. The Com- 
mittee may have the position and powers of a State Secretariat. 
The Committee deliberates at a session of the collegiate body but 
the President of the Committee may also be invested with indivi- 
dual independent powers. The other administrative organs are con- 
cerned with theregulation of certain affairs which are not within the 
jurisdiction of the Secretariats when certain objective conditions 
exist therefore. Taking this as its starting point, the law defines 
and determines the status and powers of these administrative organs. 


Boards are formed when certain administrative affairs re- 
quire a specially organised service and independence in the re- 
gulation of affairs. Directorates are semi-administrative organs and 
semi-economic and business enterprises. Directorates are founded 
when the necessary interconnection of administrative and economic 
affairs exists while their regulation requires a specially organised 


independent service. Administrative institutions (Boards, Institutes, 
Bureaus, Offices etc) are bodies which simultaneously study, exa- 
mine, analyse and even scientifically work out certain problems of 
public or government interest and deal with certain administrative 
affairs which may be connected with their field of activity. 
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The preparation and drafting of economic plans, and the 


Statistical service are organised in the form of such institutions. 
Inspectorates are established for exercising direct control 


over the enforcement of the law and other regulations by the in-. 


stitutions, organisations and citizens when these supervisory func- 
tions require a specially organised service, and indenpendence in 
the enforcement of these powers. 

Commissions are collegiate bodies entrusted with the regu- 
lation of certain administrative affairs of interest for two or more 
administrative organs, namely for indenpendent institutions and 
organisations, Or those affairs whih belong -to the jurisdiction of 


individual indenpendent organs of administration which by theif 


nature require collective deliberation. 


All these administrative organs may be indenpendent and 
not form part of the organisational structure of the Secretariats, 
while Directorates and Inspectorates may be component parts of 
the Secretariats while enjoying a specific degree of independence. 
It is otherwise characteristic for all administrative organs that su- 
pervision over the legality of their work and the general super- 
vision over the discharge of their functions is entrusted to the Se- 
cretariats, in so far a3 some of these organs are not under the 
direct supervision of the Executive Councils. On the other hand 
all these organs are invested with a markedly narrower material 
and legal powers for the regulation of individual administrative 
affairs. They are not entitled to bring binding acts not specially 
authorised by law or decree, and can only exceptionally be legally 
entitled to lay down new rights and obligations which are not sti- 
pulated by the laws and regulations of the Executive Council. 


The competence of the State Secretariats and other admi- 
nistrative organs is also defined by laws and regulations edicted 
according to the latter, and within the scope of competence deter- 
mined by law or an Executive Council decree. The general func- 
tional privileges of administrative organs consist in the enforce- 
ment of relations and the supervision of this enforcement”. The 
direct implementation of regulations implies the conduct of admi- 
nistrative procedure, the enactment of ordinances and other indivi- 
dual instruments, the implementation of administrative measures, 
as well as the enactment of those regulations for which the res- 
pective organ is authorised. The function of supervision primarily 
implies documentation recording, technical cooperation and exten- 
sion of techical assistance. The Law on Government Administra- 
tion defines the supervision of the enforcement of the law and 
regulations as the ”control of their implementation by all the ad- 
ministrative organs concerned, whether they are implemented at 
all and in what way, the giving of instructions for the application 
of regulations, the exercise of supervisory powers as regards the 
legality of acts, the publication of technical instructions for the 
work of administrative organs and the granting of ‘expert as- 
sistance,” 


In addition to the foregoing administrative organs, particular 
attention should be called to the Councils. Councils are executive 
administrative organs, namely, bodies which discharge certain 
political. executive functions as well as some affairs of government 
administration in those fields in which social management has been 


introduced (education, culture, science, public health, social services 
etc.). The jurisdiction and. powers of the Council asa collegiate 
body and the Council as an administrative body have been precisely 
delimited provided the enactment of regulations and other Principled 
decisions represents the exclusive right of the collegiate organs and 
that the Secretariat is in that sense required to carry out these 
regulations and acts. The Council as a collegiate organ consists of 
the President and members who are partly nominated by the 
Executive Council and partly delegated by the social institutions, 
technical and other associations concerned. In the regulation of 
administrative affairs the Council is invested’ with the status and. 
powers of a republican State Secretariat. The Council differs from 
the State Secretariat in several respects, however. First, the State 
Secretariat is based on the principle of individual, and the Council 
on the principle of collective leadership. Second, the Council also 
has certain executive powers and therefore assumes certain functions 
of' the republican Executive Council and achieving a higher degree 
of independence in this respect. Third, the Council is a government 
social orgai because one part of its members consists of delegates 
of independent organisations and institutions. Fourth, the Council 
deals with certain questions of general interest for institutions 
under social management. 


The so-called specialised Councils are another form of 
Councils! The latter either belong to the Executive Council or 
Secretariat. They are collective bodies consisting of experts and 
civic leaders. The Councils prepare individual proposals and drafts 
on which the Executive Councils deliberate. The Councils broaden. 
the circle of citizens who take part in the execution of administrative 
affairs, extend the competence of the administration and link the’ 
administration and Executive Councils with the opinions, interests 
and tendencies of independent institutions, associations and the 
public in general. 


3. In view of the well-known principle of the Yugoslav | 
Constitution that the mutual relations of the federal, republican, 
district and municipal organs of administration are not based on 
hierarchic and relations between subordinate and superior but on 
mutual rights and duties determined by law, the Law on Govern-— 
ment Administration elaborates and defines these rights and duties 
while emphasising at the same time that these relations are based 
on free cooperation, exchange of experience, and technical assistance 
aud stressing the right of every administrative organ to put forward 
proposals for the organisation and regulation of the respective 
service, and the promotion of the tehnical activities of all government 
organs belonging to the same branch of administration. The 
provisions elaborating the mutual relations between administrative 
organs in the regulation of affairs within the exclusive jurisdiction 


of the Federation, and other affairs of general interest for the 
Federation and the People’s Republic, are especially characteristic 
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‘for this Law. The Federal Law foresaw the possibility that the 


federal administrative organs may abolish or annull the illegal acts 
of the republican administrative organs only in affairs within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federation. This was and remains the 
only case of *’vertical control” exercised by the federal adminis- 
tration over the administration of the Republic. While retaining 
the general systeme of relations between these organs which provides 
for technical cooperation and supervision of legality which is limited 
to the notification of the republican Executive Council of certain 
illegal acts, the new Law on government administration, in affairs 
within exclusive jurisdiction of the Federation and affairs of general 
interest (financial supervision, criminal affairs basic statistics, some 
inspection services entitles the federal organs te send out binding 
technical instructions to republican organs, demand the regulation 
of some task from them and carry it out themselves if the republican 
organ is not capable of doing so, institute disciplinary proceedings — 
against employees working in administrative organs and ensure the 
fulfilment of individual conditions as regards the technical training 
of the employees engaged on these services. For the same purpose 
of preserving and determining the constitutional relationship 
between the Federation and the people’s Republic, the Law laid 
down the general norms on the exercise of inspection powers and 
provided that only by law, and decrees, brought on that basis can 
the republican, district and municipal organs of administration 
which will deal with affairs of the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federation and affairs of common interest be established. Last the 
character of mutual rights and duties between the federal and 
republican organs of administration derives from the postulate of 
the new Law on Government Administration according to which 
the republican organs, as well as the district and municipal organs 
are entitled to lodge complaints and submit objections against all 
regulations and instruments (apart from those in administrative 
procedure) brought by federal or republican organs. 

¥ Taken as a whole the purpose of the elaboration of the 
mechanism of relations in a State based on the federal principle 


and that of local autonomy, such as Yugoslavia, is to ensure the 


-. ‘ 

functioning of the State Administration in such a uniform and 
interrelated manner, as to prevent arbitrary tendencies, indifference, 
vagueness and breaches of legality in the enforcement of the law, 
while also ensuring the necessary degree of freedom and autonomy 
$0 as to preserve the constitutional rights of the Peovle’s Republic, 
/and local self-government and devevelop the indispensable human 
contacts, agreements and unity of responsibility and consciousness 
of all officials and employees irrespective of the position they 
occupy. Consequently these relations are inspired by an essentially 
anti-hierarchic and anti-bureaucratic principle according to which, 
as strassed by Vice President Kardelj: in his report on the Law on 
Government Administration no one not even the highest admin- 
istrative organs, are right if they are not right, i.e. if they do not 
act according to the Law, and to the powers vested in them’. 
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- I, The Law on Government Administration’ provided the 
concrete organisational basis of the federal Government Admini- 
stration. The number of State Secretariats has not been increased 
so that the present federal administration retained only five State 
Secretariats, three of which have been established previously 
(foreign affairs, national defence and administrative affairs) while 
two were newly created (for finance and commodity traffic). In 
accordance with the foregoing, two State Secretariats have been 
abolished (for economic affairs, for general administration and 
budget). The affairs which were formerly within the jurisdiction 
ot the abolished State Secretariats were transferred to the newly 
€stablished State Secretariats and partly to the new Secretariats of 
the Federal Executive Council. 


The Federal Executive Council had fotirteen Secretariats 
although some of them were only in their initial stages and almost 
all Secretariats actually represented internal specialised services. 
Most of the Federal Executive Council Secretariats were established 
beforehand (for legislation and organisation, for industry, agriculture 
and forestry, transport, and communications, labour, education and 
culture, judiciary affairs; information). Two Secretariats are new 
{for general economic affairs and general administration) and two 
were formed by the division of one of the existing Secretariats 
(for public health and social affairs). 


The newly established Foreign Trade Committee, as well 
as the Federal Institute for Economic Planning, the Federal Sta- 
tistical Office, and thé two independent commissions (for nuclear 
energy and religious affairs) have been placed under the direct 
supervision of the Federal Executive Council. Most Boards and 
all Directorates are part of the State Secretariats (the State Secre- 
tariat for Finance includes: the federal Board of Revenue and the 
Customs Directorate; the State Secretariat for Commodity Traffic 
includes: the Raw Materials Board,Board of Food, and Directorate * 
for Measures and Precious Metals). The other Boards (for Civil 
Aviation, Maritime and River Shipping, and Roads) are indepen- 
dent, while placed under the supervision the Federal Executive 
-Council Secretariat for Transport and Communications. The Ins- 
pectorates enjoy a more or less equal status: some are part of the 
State Secretariats (financial. exchange and market inspectorates) 
while others are under the supervision of the Executive Council 
Secretariats. The administrative institutions, with the exception of 
the Institute for Economic Planning and the Bureau of Statistics 
enjoy an independent status under the supervision of the respective 
Executive Council and or State Secretariat. The Commissions 
retained their independent status, but the final decision as to 
‘whether they will be autonomous in the discharge of independent 
specialised functions rests with the Federal Executive Council. 
Beside the existing specialised Councils of the Federal Executive 
Council (legal council, health council, council for physical educa- 
stion) a Council for communal affairs and urban development of 
the Federal Executive Council and Council for Planning Metho- 
dology attached to the Federal Institute for Economic Planning, 
thave likewise been created. 


2. The concrete organisation of the Administration in the 
People’s Republics corresponds to the organisation of federal admi- 
‘nistration with the appropriate differences and specific characte- 
tistics which derive from the very jurisdiction of the People’s 
Repu _lic. 


Apart from three State Secretariats (for home affairs, for 
finance and judiciary affairs), the administrative jurisdiction of the 
Republic is concentrated in the Executive Council Secretariats. 
Generally speaking the republican Executive Council Secretariats 
essentially correspond in type and competence to the Federal 
Executive Council Secretariats. The republican Fxecutive Council 
has no Secretariats for those branches of administration for which 
Councils and State Secretariats have been established (education, 
culture, public health, social affairs, judiciary affairs). The repub- 


‘ 


lican Executive Council has a Secretariat for communal ‘affairs 
and urban development but does not possess a Secretariat for 
information (the respective information bureaus are usually attached 
to the Executive Council). Most Boards and Directorates, except 
these which discharge independent functions and deal with speci- 
alised affairs, are part of the State and Executive Council Secre- 
tariats (particularly in the sector of agriculture and forestry in 
which the Republics maintain the greatest part of these Boards) 
constitute a prominent characteristic of republican administration, 
The Republics do not have committees so far and the number of 
administrative institutions isnotably smaller in the Republics than 
in the Federation. In view of the fact that the commisions were 
formed for dealing with affairs concerning international relations 
and other affairs of the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federation, 
the Government Administration of the Republic largely does not 
recognize Commissions as administrative organs. The People’s 
Republics. did not even establish specialised Couricils, although 
such requirements and tendencies are being felt to an incteasing 
extent. ¢ 


Last, the opinion ptevails that special Councils fot educa- 
tion, schools and culture should be formed in most Républics. 
These Councils would be created by the division of the two exi- 
sting Councils and assume the posi ion stipulated by the New 
Federal Law on Government Administration. 


The administration of district People’s Committees consists 
of Secretariats as the basic organs of administration as well as of 
other administrative bodies such as boatds, administrative institu- 
tions, commissions etc. Some of these Secretariats deal with the 
enforcement of the law and othér administrative affairs of the 
jurisdiction of the Federation and the People’s Republic (secreta- 
riats for interior affairs, fot financial affairs, for economic affairs, 
for education and culture, for special affairs and public health). 
The statutes of the more developed district may devide these Secre- 
tariats into two or mofe bodies the district People’s Committees 
have also retained the right to form other Secretariats and Boards; 
administrative institutions etc. by statute. The administration of 
the municipal People’s Committee varies according to the level of 
development and size of the municipality. Apart from a wholly 
simple structure (a single Secretariat headed by the secretary of 
the People’s Committee) the latter may cover departments, sections, 
secretariats and other bodies in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples governing the organisation of administration of the People’s 
Committees determined by law and regulations of the Executive 
Councils. 


Last the couricils are invested with a special importance in 
the fuctioning of People’s Committees and their administration. 
Although executive administrative bodies, the role of councils in 
administration is far from insignificant as they are to deal with 
appropriate administrative affairs. Their competence is concentrated, 
however, in the asumption of political initiative and the imple- 
mentation of organisational and political administrative measures, 
the drafting of regulations and measures deliberated by the People’s 
Committee, the control of the work of the administration, the 
coordination of affairs of common interest for the administration 
and independent institutions and organisations in the corresponding 
sector (economic enterprises, cooperatives, schools, hospitals, social 
institutions, cultural artistic institutions, etc.). 


The concrete structure of government administration in 
Yugoslavia has not been radically changed either in form or prin- 
ciple. The new laws aim at laying more comprehensive and solid 
foundations for the systém of administtative organs and their rela- 
tions, while not interfering with the constitutional principles rela- 
ting to government administration, and generalising the positive 
experience acquired so far in the organisation and work of the 
administrative organs. 


Therefore the purpose of all these innovations and changes . 
in the legal system is not the expansion and strengthening of the 
administration in the sense of extending its functions and foste- 
ring etatism. The prime objective of these changes and measures 
is to define precisely the status and role of the Administration and 
invest it with those powers and instruments which are at the same 
time necessary and justified for the fulfilment of those tasks with 
which the government organisation is confronted at present in 
ensuring the implementation of the law, economic plans and other 
measures enacted by the People’s Assemblies, Committees and 
their executive organs. It is only when thus conceived and orga- 


nised that Government Administration may remain and become 
a positive element in the government machinery of socialist 
democracy. 
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“Our Views on Some Subjects 
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USSR AND EUROPEAN NORTH 


THE evolution of relations between 
Scandinavian countries and the So- 
viet Union, which has been accelerated du- 
ring the last few months, shows that no- 
thing more is needed at this stage for the 
improvement of East-West relations than a 
change of the general international atmos- 
phere. Indeed, one could not say that the 
visits paid in succession by the Scandina- 
vian Prime Ministers to the Soviet capital 
had come as a result of special offers to 
their countries by Soviet diplomacy. When 
Gromyko, on his way to Moscow, unexpec- 
tedly visited Stockholm a year ago. he was 
of course in a position to ask for fresh in- 
formation about the Swedish policy of non- 
alignment - information which had perhaps 
started to haunt Soviet diplomacy - but 
there was no indication of an intention to 
extract from Swedish policy more than it 
was prepared to yield, that is to try to 
“win it over“, as well as other Scandinavian 
countries, for the political plans of the East, 
as some Western papers - though not the 
most serious ones - seemed to believe. 


Actually the improvement of relations 
between Scandinavia and the USSR has 
lately been facilitated by the fact that in 
some Of these countries, especially in Swe- 
den, no ideological-political reasons led 
to the remarkable cautious attitude taken 
towards the Eastern neighbour. These rea- 
sons were entirely of a practical and de- 
fensive nature, and of these the Soviet 
attitude towards Finland played almost the 
principal role. Even as early as two years 
ago, Swedish politicians inclined to the view 
that the policy of non-alignment could be 
pursued also because it was not so distur- 
bing to Moscow and did not give rise to 
fear of “encirclement*. In other words, 
they were not willing to blame only the 
East for the world tension, although they 
did not agree with the Soviet foreign 
policy. 

As a result of post-war conditions, Fin- 
land saw the complete maturing of the idea 
of long-term neutrality which was to include 
normal relations with the Eastern neigh- 
bour. Norway and Denmark, however, are 
members of the Atlantic Pact. They deci- 
ted to join this military pact after the events 
of 1948 when security seemed the most 
important task of every Western European 
and, above all of North European govern- 
ment. But the Norwegian and Danish po- 
licies have strong neutral tendencies. This 
does not mean that these countries could 
again become neutral in the old sense of 
the word. However, if the international 
tension relaxes, they could .abandon the 
measures wich had been called forth solely 
on. account of the conflict between the 
great powers and adopt a more flexible 
policy. 

There also exist other reasons why such 
countries as Norway and Denmark could 
show more interest in an all-round policy 
are 1956, What is primarily involved here 
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is economic interests. It is important, for 
Denmark especially that in addition to its 
British and German partners, it should also 
have a partner in the East, for reliance on 
Western partners alone creates a certain 
insecurity. Britain is not requiring so much 
agricultural products from Denmark as pre- 
viously. Another reason is the general stren- 
gthening of Germany which the Danes and 
Norwegians fear. NATO - in the eyes of 
the German neighbours - is not only a 
weapon of defence against the East but 
also a body meant to~ neutralize Ger- 
many’s strength. But NATO has not solved 
the German problem, nor limited the Ger- 


man strength as much as expected by the. 


German neighbours - at least not econo- 
mically. It is natural, therefore, that the 
Scandinavian countries should be acting the 
same way as France and endeavour to rely 
on their development and the strengthening 
of their own policy. 


Such development, however, would have 
been impossible had not the Soviet Union 
revised its views on the countries which, 
while belonging to the West, see no possi- 
bility to join the group of countries headed 
by the Soviet Union. This important change 
of the Soviet policy in Northern Europe 
is a strong manifestation of a new positive 
process which is going on in Moscow. 


If one wanted to give a concise formu- 
lation of this change in Soviet views, it 
would be necessary above all to point to a 
certain gradual process. The first thing the 
Soviet Union did in its desire to improve 
relations with Scandinavia was to abandon 
its military bases in Finland, call off the 
“mare nostrum“ game in the Baitic Sea (not 
so long before this, Svedish-Soviet incidents 
had occured) and allow Finland to join 
the regional economic-cultural organization - 
the Nordic. Alliance. This resulted in ma- 
king the Scandinavian countries, whether 
members of NATO or keeping aloof of 
blocs, believe that they could devote 
themselves to strengthening their comple- 
tely sovereign, independent regional coope- 
tation, which also means strengthening the 
general positions of Scandinavia in Europe. 


Then came Gerhardsen’s trip to Moscow. 
In the talks with Gerhardsen, Soviet diplo- 
macy in a sense endeavoured to realize its 
“optimal-programe“. It asked - and rece- 
ived - a confirmation to the effect that 
Norway, as a NATO member, would not 
permit this organization to set up complete 
military bases on its territory. And yet, it 
soon was seen that Moscow did not resort 
to pressure: one would rather say that 
Norway confirmed this because it really 
had no wish to see foreign bases set up on 
its territory. 


The novelty in Premier Hansen’s visit 
which followed, and in the communiqué 
which was issued after the Danish-Soviet 
talks is that, in referring to the improve- 
ment of the relations between the two 


countries no mention was made of the 
problem of “political adhesion“. Member- 
ship in the opposite bloc is no longer 
an obstacle for cooperation - says the 
Soviet press. In keeping with this pre- 
mise, Denmark, far from being asked to 
confirm its resistance to the setting up of 
military bases on is territory, is not even 
required to turn down offers, on the basis 


of commercial agreements, for the construc- 


tien of ships which might be considered as 
strategic material, for the other side. Rela- 
tions are developing fully within the limits 
agreeable to Denmark. The lesson to be 
drawn from the Soviet-Scandinavian rela- 
tions is that they are being normalized and 


strengthened without any party renouncing 
their conceptions. Norway and Denmark 
remain NATO members - although they 
are probably among those who will demand. 
that NATO devote itself more to non-mi- 
litary cooperation - while the Soviet Union 
will retain its views about the West. But. 
within such frameworks, countless channels 
for cooperation have been discovered. This 
will probably be manifested even more em- 
phatically when Bulganin and Khrushchev 
return the visit to the Scandinavian Pre- 


miers. All this shows how much can be 


achieved when practical cooperation is given 


precedence over the realization of “extreme 


goals“, 
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Economic Problems 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION OF WESTERN GERMANY 


Vlada MILENKOVIC 


HE basic indices of West German economic activities 
reveal a steady upward bias which is comparatively stronger 
than in the case of the other Western European countries, 
thus enhancing the importance of the former in world economy 
and on the world market, while aggravating the contradictions in- 
herent to the increasing competitive power of Western Germany, 
namely, its expansion to foreign markets. Both from the economic 
and political standpoint this is today the most interesting aspect 
of Western Germany’s economic expansion, a factor which plays 
an increasingly important part in international political relations, 
particularly within the European framework. Western Germany’s 
economy emerged some time ago from its gradual but no less 
rapid post-war integration in world economy and the world mar- 
ket, while currently embarking on a phase of ever broader 
expansion. 


The industrial production indices of the leading competitors 
on the world market are as follows: (1952 = 100) 


1953 1954 1955 
Western Germany 108 122 142 
Great Britain 105 113 118 
France 98 107 II/ 
USA 108 Ior II2 
OEEC countries 105 II5 125 


Consequently the West German rate of increase of indu- 
strial production during this period was much higher than in 
all the countries listed above and the average of all OEEC coun- 
tries. This circumstance can also be illustrated by the data on the 
structure of gross products, namely, the differences which prevail 
in that respect between Western Germany and the other countries. 
The share of private consumption in the gross product of Western 
Germany is comparatively lower than in ‘the other countries, 
while the share of capital accumulation (together) with deprecation) 
is the highest. The share of private consuption in the 1954 gross 
product amounted to 56% as compared to a 66% average for all 
OEEC countries, while the rate of gross capital formation is 21%, 
as againts 17% in the OEEC countries or 13% in Britain, 14% 
in France, etc. 

The exceptional position of Western Germany as regards 
the rate of gross capital accumulation is vividly illustrated by the 
following survey: (in % compared to 1950). 


1953 1954 1955 
Western Germany 15 29 51 
Great Britain 12 18 24 
France Io 22 
USA 4 5 13 
All OEEC countries 9 19 29 


The explanation of this exceptionally high rate of capital 
formation should primarily be sought in the labour market situa- 
tion. Apart from Italy, Western Germany is the second Western 
European country with a comparatively high unemployment level. 


Annual average unemployment (in thousands) 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Western Germany TAs toe L Soke. 252) 00.215 950 
Italy 1,72I 1,850 1,947 1,959 1,910 
Great Britain. 264 368 356 303 240 
France 180 200 270 331 300 


Such a situation inevitably influenced the labour market. 


This is also confirmed by data on wages and workhours. 
Western Germany has the comparatively longest work week. In 
the third quarter of 1955, Western Germany had a 49-hour-week 
as against 44.8 in France, 46.3 in Great Britain or 40.9 in the 
USA. The wage index numbers (1953=100) in Western Germany 
during the same period amounted to Ifo against 117 in France, 


113 in Britain etc. It should be borne in mind in this connection 
that the absolute wage levels were appreciably higher in 1953 in 
both aforementioned countries than in Western Germany. In 1956 
industrial labour productivity rose by 30% per hour, namely 28% 
per man hour as compared to the 1936 level: this increase ave- 
rages 39% i. e. 32% in the key industries, being particularly sharp in 
the automobile industry, (64 and 52% ), and 90% i. e. 82% in 
some branches of the food industry. From 1950 to December 
1955 employment in industry rose by almost 40%, while industrial 
output increased by 93%. 

In connection with the growth and components of internal 
expansion it is also necessary to call attention to the data on the 
increase of banking capital and the establishment of a money and 
capital market. The assets and liabilities of all crediting institu- 
tions, including also the Central Bank. from December 1952 to 
December 1955 increased from less than 60 to 108 billion DM. 
The credits granted to economy, not including inter-banking cre- 
dits rose from 38.2 to 78.1 billion DM. in the same period. The 
role of self-financing within enterprises (by retaining a part of the 
profits realized, increased depreciation and amortization, price dif- 
ferences between sale and production prices as well as the role 
of the State in investments also increased appreciably. 


Needless to say such an internal development was inevitably 
reflected in quantitative and qualitative expansion on the world 
market, all the more so as Western Germany was so far exempt 
from defence expenditure, apart from the contributions paid for 
the maintenance of foreign troops stationed in Germany; the latter, 
burden was notably alleviated, however, by the purchases effected 
on the home market. Not only did the volume of Western Ger- 
many’s foreign trade register a notable increase, but its growing 
competitive power on the world market was being felt to an 
ever greater degree. This effect was all the stronger as the con- 
quest ef already heavily occupied markets was in question, so that 
every new success was won at the expense of other competitors, 
as the unsolved problems of international financing and exten-ion 
of economic assistance to the insufficiently developed countries 
prevented the indispensable increase of the purchasing power of 
the latter to be achieved. Thus in 1955 Western Germany resto- 
red its pre-war position on the list of world exporters, as a sure 
third. 


Western Germany’s Foreign Trade Index Numbers by Value 


(1950 I00) 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 
1951 174.7 130.0 
1952 203.6 143.3 
1953 222.9 I41.5 
1954 265.0 171.6 
1955 309.6 215.9 


Consequently exports grew at a far more rapid rate than 
imports. While exports accounted for 8.3% of total turnover in 
1950, this ratio rose to 13.1% in 1955. In other words, one se- 
venth of Western Germany’s production is directed towards - the 
world market. The greatest, stress is laid on investment goods 
which accounted for 52% of aggregate exports. Industrial semi- 
manufactured products accounted for 27% of aggregate exports, 
followed by ores and mining products with 7.7%, and. industrial 
consumer goods with 11.1%. The foregoing shows the unusually 
favourable structure of German exports which coincides with the 
present structure of world imports and the growing demand for 
means of production on the world market. Four fifths of Western 
Germany’s aggregate exports are suppliéd by ten industrial bran- 
ches i. e.: the machine industry 19.3%, chemical industry 12.5%, 
automobile iudustry 6.9%, electric engineering industry 6.9% mi- 
ning 8.2%, metal industry 6.4% textile industry 5.4, ferrous and 
non-ferrous metallurgy 4.6%, shipbuilding 4.2, precision mechanics 
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and optical instruments 2.9%, thus accouting for 80.1% of the 
country’s exports. The structure of exports at the same time in- 
dicates the sectors where West German competition is the most 
keenly felt. : e 


Apart from an unusually favourable structure of exports, 
the no less favourable price ratio between exports and imports 
which is also reflected in the volume of “deliveries exchanged is 
another characteristic of Western Germany’s foreign trade. In this 
respect Western Germany enjoys an exceptionally privileged po- 
sition among the other Western countries from which she reaps 
enormous benefits, being in a position to receiye large quantities 
of imports against a comparatively smaller volume of exports. 
Western Germany’s terms of trade (ratio of average export and 
import values) ‘varied from 112 to 115% in 1955. This means in 
practice that Western Germany realised 15% more imports per 
unit of exports, or conversely that it delivered 15% less exports 
per unit of imports, thus being in a position to maintain imports 
at the necessary level without difficulty while earning sizeable 
surpluses in her balance of trade and payments, b sharply in- 
creasing exports and hence appearing as a creditor in international 
trade. The balance sheet of the German Central Bank (Bank 
Deutscher Lander) shows the following gold and exchange reserve 
sityation in the 1952-1956 period: 

December 31, 1952 
(in milllion DM) 


February 15, 1956 


Gold 587.0 45150.9 

Exchange (assets and claims 

with foreign banks) 3,971.5 8,545.6 

Foreign bllis of exchange 

and cheques 336.0 662.0 
Total 4,894.5 135358.5 


Hence gold and exchange reserves increased by 172% du- 
ring the past three years. They are higher today than the banknote 
circulation (12.2 billion DM on February 15, 1956) and the British 
monetary reserves for instance. This enabled Western Germany, 
needless to say in adition to other factors, to assume the role of 
creditor in world trade and te begin its gradual integration in 
world economy as a capital exporter. 


The Ministry for Economic Affairs recently published the 


following data on capital exports from Western Germany (in the | 


form of establishing branch offices, and Participation in the im- 
plementation of various projects abroad): 27.6 million DM in 1952, 
132.5 in 1953, 204.5 in 1954, 457.1 in 1.955; namely a total of 
821.8 million DM during the respective four year period. 

The following data illustrate the expansion of Western 
Germany’s exports to individual regions of the world and the 
changes that occurred in the 1950/55 period: (in million DM). 


1950 1955 % 
To EPU member countries 6,316 153775 149.7 
To Latin America 052 2,146 229.1 
Africa 84 422 402.3 
Asia 189 1,034 447.0 
USA and Canada 474 1,410 197.4 
Other countries 647 4,904 657.0 


Apart from their strong rate of increase the German exports 
also showed a great penetrating power in the conquest of all world 
markets, In the aforementioned period, for instance, Germany’s 
exports to the countries of the stérling area almost trebled, while 
showing a no less vigorous increase as regards other overseas 
territories under the control of Western European countries. The 
German foreign trade activities in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have already yielded notable results which are followed by prepa- 
rations for a still deeper penetration, Trade missions sent out to 
the countries of Asia and Latin America are paving the way for 
a still more intense activity in these regions. Nor have the Eastern 
European countiies and China, which are receiving ever greater 
attention, been overlooked in the expansion programme. 

From 1950 to 1955 the compatative share of Western Ger- 
Many in world exports of industrial goods (without the Soviet 
Union, Eastern European countries and China) rose from 7,3 to 


- 
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15.3, while the share of Great Britain dropped from 25.7% to har. 


- dly 20%. This also explains the fact that the loudest -complaints 


against German competition are being voiced on the British side, 
The New York “Herald Tribune“ of March 18 noted that rene- 
wed West German industrial exports have dealt a heavy blow to. 
British trade, having driven out British products from many parts 
of the world. The paper further noted that» certain symptoms in- 
dicate that Western Germany’s interference in British overseas 
trade in some areas will continue in the future and that Britain 
will continue to be threatened by German industrial efficiency and 
eggressive trade methods: ‘This view is substantiated by the fol- 
lowing comparative survey of the rate of increase of the volume 
of Western Germany’s and Great Britain’s exports: | 


1950 100 ‘ 
Great Britain Western Germany 
Year 1951 Iol 143 | 
1952 95 154 
1953 98 ‘180 
1954 104 . 233 


Western Germany was first with 2930 million dollars in 
inter-European exchange and imports in the January-September 
period, followed by Great Britain with one billion dollars while 
the other Western European countries lagged behind, Inter-Euro- 
pean trade plays a far more important ‘part in Western Germany’s 
foreign trade than before the war. It is perhaps to this fact that 
her keen Interest in a common Western European market may be 
attributed, Western Germany has by far outstripped Great Britaih 
as the purveyor of machinery to most Western European countries, | 
particularly as regards electric machines and motor vehicles. We- | 
stern Germany also began of late forcing out British textiles from 
these markets and maintains an unusually strong position in the 
export of coke, coal and ships: she has likewise overtaken Great 
Britain in the production of crude steel, having become the fore- 
most European producer of this article, while winning third place | 
on the list of world producers, immedietely after the USA and 
the Soviet Union. : 


As for exports to the dollar area, Western Germany does 
not lag behind Great Britain. In the January-September period of 
1955 British exports to these areas amounted to 786 against We-— 
stern Germany’s 502 million dollars. Western Germany’s exports to _ 
these areas represent an ever greater obstacle to British foreign — 
trade. Western Germany is the leading European exporter to the 
non-dollar countries of Latin Ameriea, with 171 million dollars, 
as compared to 109 dollars’ worth of goods delivered by Great 
Britain, 129 by France etc. So far, Great Britain succeeded in 
preserving her dominant positions on the sterling markets, although 
Western Germany’s penetration is steadily increasing in this sphere 
as well: Among the exporter countries to the sterling area and 


; 


the overseas territories of the European countries in general, | 


Western Germany assumed the third place in 1955, being second 
only to Great Britain and France. 


Of late the slogan of joint action againts the Soviet “econo-. 
mic offensive“ is being actively indorsed in Western Germany’s 
economic and political circles. It is stressed that the country’s | 
trade expansion under the new conditions should be inspired by 
political considerations and oriented towards the territories which . 


are considered the most “threatened“ etc. The eminent represen-_— 


tative of the German heavy industry, Krupp, who is heading a 


trade mission touring Latin America, submitted a plan on the 


“counteracting of Soviet competition“ etc. While not embarking 
on an analysis of these latest intentions, we think that they should 
primarily be interpreted as an attempt to profit by the artificially 
created situation in East-West relations for a still easier and broa- 
der penetration on the world market and the elimination of ob- 


stacles which might eventually arise on those sides which actually — 


consider themselves threatened by West German competition. 


All data for this article have been drawn from: Seventh 
Report of OEEC 1956; Wirtschaft und Statistik, Februar 1956; 


Monatsberichte der Bank Deutscher Lander, Februar 1956; Eco- | 


nomic Survey of Europe in 1955. 
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